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Florida Drought 


Text and photographs by James Phillips 


oldie took off down the dry 
river bed like she was shot out 
of a cannon. Willis Richie 


After twe nty months of d roug ht, chuckled and shook his head. 


“There she goes. Hey, you! 


lakes and rivers are in trouble all ae 8 didn’t hesitate. She jumped a 
snag, rounded a landlocked cypress and disap- 
over the state = eas from view. Ss : 


Willis grinned, “She'll be back. She sure 
loves this ol’ river bed.” 
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His smile faded. He mopped his brow 
and surveyed the tortured landscape, once 
a wide, shallow section of the 
Withlacoochee, now a muddy road 
through a field of dog fennel. “I’ve lived 
here all my life,” he said, “and I’ve never 
seen nothin’ like this. Not even close.” 

I realized he wasn’t just talking about 
the river, or what was left of it. He was 
talking about the months without rain — 
about the withering crops, the shrinking 
lakes, the wildfires, the dry wells and all 
the other weather-related miseries visited 
upon the state of Florida from the fall of 
1999 through the first half of the year 
2000. He was talking about the Great 
Drought. 

I ran into Willis at Hog Island State 
Park near Bushnell. I was on a freelance 
assignment for the Southwest Florida 
Water Management District, photograph- 
ing the impact of the drought in west 
central Florida. Dried-up rivers were high 
on their want list of “drought-related 
phenomena,’ as were photos of distressed 


ponds, retreating lake shores and desic- 
cated foliage. The job kept me pretty 
busy; there was no shortage of subject 
matter. 

The Withlacoochee runs through Hog 
Island — usually. But by early spring the 
river was reduced to a string of puddles. 
Now much of it was a dirt road, paved 
with spatterdock husks and sun-bleached 
freshwater clams. 

In May I made several trips to 
Nobleton, Dade City, and the 
Withlacoochee State Forest to photograph 
the parched terrain. I frequently encoun- 
tered locals who had come to see the 
devastation for themselves. Our conversa- 
tions always began the same way. 

Me: “How’s the river?” 

Them: “What river?” 

The Withlacoochee wasn’t unique. 
After 20 months of drought, lakes and 
rivers are in trouble all over the state. The 
crescendo came during the first half of 
2000. In northern Florida, only 11.15 
inches of rain fell, an historic low. Across 


central Florida, lake levels dropped two to 
three feet as the Florida aquifer receded. 
Statewide, over 2,100 wells ran dry. 
Thousands of farmers lost their crops. By 
mid-July, 59 of Florida’s 67 counties were 
on the Department of Agriculture’s list of 
disaster areas, making the entire state 
eligible for relief. 

In a small subdivision in the west 
central Florida town of Spring Hill I met 
John Faulkner, a worried homeowner, 
whose “lakefront property” now over- 
looked a field of cracked black mud. 

We stood in the dead grass in his 
backyard. He gestured toward his dock 
and the dry lake bed. “We took some 
mighty big bass out of that lake,” he said. 
“Now look at it.” The lake bed was 
surrounded by homes, like pioneer 
wagons drawn into a circle. Several of the 
homes had docks. Most had boats or 
canoes in the backyard. Without water, it 
was a bizarre scene. 

We walked down the bank, and onto 
the dock. “I was going to take the kids on [> 


The effect of a sustained drought dries up lakes and leaves wildlife searching harder for food. 
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a little fishing trip — to get their minds off 
things — but we can’t get the boat out of 
the mud.” Sure enough, there it was, stuck 
fast, still tied to a piling. 

To understand the impact of the Great 
Drought in objective terms, I spoke with 
Michael Molligan, from the water 
management district. The first thing | 
learned was that we’re still in it — July’s 
heavy rains notwithstanding. The drought 
is monitored by measuring the level of the 
aquifer. According to Molligan, although 
July brought us above average rainfall, 
the aquifer has remained below its normal 
range. Until it rises, emergency water 
restrictions must remain in effect through- 
out the district — no matter how much 
rain we get. 

Other agencies monitor the drought 
by other means. Many use the Keetch- 
Byram Index, or K-BDI, a mathematical 
formula that relates drought severity to 
fire potential. K-BDI assigns drought 
index numbers to describe how much 
moisture is missing from the soil. The 
higher the number, the more volatile the 
situation. A rating of 0 means no missing 
moisture, and fire danger is low; 600 to 
800 means fire danger is extreme. During 
the spring of 2000, at the height of the 
drought, Florida was a tinderbox, and 
wildfires were common. K-BDI readings 


of 600 to 800 were a regular occurrence in 
many parts of the state, prompting 
Agricultural Commissioner Bob Crawford 
to sign an order banning all outdoor fires 
except barbecue grills. 

Florida’s water crisis persists for a 
variety of reasons. Some have to do with 
the many ways we squander our water 
resources; others are beyond our control. 
By now, practically everyone has heard of 
El Nino and La Nina, two closely related 
oceanographic events that take place in 
the equatorial Pacific. El Nino (Spanish 
for ‘Little Boy,’ or ‘the child Jesus’) refers 
to a current of warm water that appears 
off the coast of Peru just after Christmas. 
Also known as the El Nino/Southern 
Oscillation, or ENSO, it’s part of a cycle 
that normally lasts about 3 to 7 years. 
ENSOs vary greatly in strength and 
intensity. When they occur, they alter the 
climate in many parts of the world, 
including Florida. For us, El Nino brings 
a lot of rain. La Nina (the Little Girl) 
events tend to occur after some — but not 
all — El Ninos. And like El Ninos, some 
are powerful, others are relatively mild. 
During La Nina the Pacific current is 
unusually cold. As a result, southeastern 
winters are warmer and northwestern 
winters are cooler. Springtime in the 
northwest is unusually wet, while the 


southeast — especially south Texas, 
southeastern Alabama, southern Georgia 
and all of Florida — experiences drought. 

During the 1990s we had four El 
Ninos in succession. Remarkably, three 
occurred between 1990 and ‘94. The 
fourth, an event of exceptional intensity, 
occurred in 1997-98. The La Nina that 
followed dried Florida to the bone. 

While many scientists suspect a 
strong link between ENSO, global 
warming and the greenhouse effect, few 
have been willing to mention it publicly. 
It’s simply too controversial a topic — 
there are still too many variables to 
demonstrate cause and effect with 
scientific certainty. Unfortunately, during 
the last two decades the issue has also 
become politically charged, much to the 
detriment of meaningful research. 

But don’t tell that to John Faulkner or 
Willis Ritchie. I doubt if either man has 
much patience for scientific squabbles 
and petty politics at this point. They just 
want their water back. 

Periods of drought are part of the 
natural cycle in Florida, so odds are good 
that they’ll get it. But when, and for how 
long, no one can say. @) 


James Phillips, a frequent contributor 
to Florida Wildlife, writes from Tampa. 


Florida Rain in Inches 


2000* 


Total 


Tallahassee 29.10 


Jacksonville 32.84 


Orlando 22.73 


Tampa rea Fs 


West Palm 41.46 


-/+ Annual 


1999 


Total -/+ Annual 


-21.55 50.07 -15.64 


-6.71 42.3 -9.02 


-14.98 54.8 +6.69 


-13.28 34.32 -9.6 


-18.15 62.73 +1.98 


1998 
Total -/+ Annual 
58.83 -6.88 
56.72 +5.4 
43.75 -4.36 
55.35 +11.43 


67.05 +6.3 


“Information for 2000 is as of September 11. Rainfall totals provided by the National Weather Service. 
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Florida 
Water Resources 


A Message From the Chairman 


The drought of 2000 alerted us that we’ve about reached the limit of our current reservoirs and wells. A recent 
mandate from the Legislature has water managers looking for new supply of three types — desalinized saltwater, 
conservation/reuse of existing water and new withdrawals from rivers. It’s the river withdrawals that I’m concerned 
about. 

Ironically, planning for new withdrawals is proceeding before minimum flows are set. In the 1970s and again in the 
1990s, the state directed water managers to establish minimum flows and levels for rivers and lakes. These flows are 
supposed to be based on science and be adequate to sustain aquatic resources. 

Florida’s range of rivers and bays rivals the variety of wine in my grocery store. Big muddy rivers, short spring 
runs and meandering blackwater rivers, each with a unique assemblage of plants and animals, all deliver freshwater to 
the coast. River water and saltwater mix in bays and lagoons as various as the bowls at a kitchenware outlet store. The 
seasonal pulses of the water, the load of nutrients and sediment carried by the water and the resulting saltiness of the 
mix greatly influence the abundance and diversity of fish and wildlife in coastal waters. 

Damage to fish and wildlife caused by damming and diverting river water is a worldwide problem. There are 
effects in the river itself and effects in the bays and estuaries at a river’s mouth. A recent review of the science by 
Dr. Ernest D. Estevez at Mote Marine Laboratory sheds light on these effects and suggests various tools that water 
managers can use to protect Florida’s rivers and estuaries. 

I am usually skeptical when people say they do things better in Texas, but Dr. Estevez’s review describes a Texas 
program we should look into. Studies in Texas have linked freshwater inflow to fisheries productivity in coastal waters. 
Specifically, abundance of black drum, red drum, sea trout, oyster, blue crab and shrimp respond to fluctuations in the 
freshwater flows from previous years. Texas water managers strive to release enough water at the right times of year to 
support target harvest levels for these species. 

In Florida, we’re just beginning to study these relationships. The Indian River Lagoon has suffered from too much 
freshwater in recent years and water managers have set salinity targets that will protect hard clams and seagrass there. 
Minimum flows for the the Wekiva River will ensure seasonal flooding of river wetlands and adequate depths for 
eelgrass and fish movements up and down stream. In the Suwannee, water managers are trying to keep spring flow high 
at the same time that they are building a complex model of how the ecosystem at the river mouth operates. The model 
will allow predictions of how changes in river flow will affect the estuary. In Apalachicola Bay, scientists know that the 
previous year’s river flow is linked to current year’s oyster production. 

As water managers consider diverting more water from more rivers and as they work to establish minimum flows 
tailored to each unique river and bay, the Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission (FWC) has the potential to play 
an important role. The new FWC for the first time combines expertise in riverine and coastal fisheries. Our biologists in 
divisions of freshwater fisheries, marine fisheries, wildlife and at Florida Marine Research Institute have data and 
insight that can build the scientific basis for determining the freshwater flows needed to sustain the fish and wildlife of 
Florida’s rivers and coastal waters. 

The water management districts have lead responsibility for identifying new water supply and setting minimum 
flows. Their decisions and policies will be stronger and the future of our rivers and estuaries will be better if the FWC 
biologists and our constituency of anglers and wildlife watchers play a strong role. 


— Julie K. Morris 
Chairman of the 
Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission 
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A Child’s First Fish 


Text and photographs by Henry Cabbage 


don’t remember if it was a fish 
camp or a country store or some 
other kind of business on the 


...1 heard my daughter scream that wonderful bank of the St. Johns River, 


somewhere between Orlando and 


scream that a child can’t repress when she Titusville, but every other detail is etched 
pulls in her first fish from the water. in my mind forever. I was barely five 


years old, but I can still remember the 
sheer terror that overtook me that after- 
noon. 

I'd accompanied my father in our 
shiny, new 1955 Oldsmobile to the place. 
It was a rustic building with a dock out 
back. The swollen St. Johns looked 
muddy and still, and it nearly reached the 
top of the dock. 

“Feel like doing a little fishing?” Dad 
asked, as if the answer could possibly be 
anything other than yes. I had accompa- 
nied my father on occasional fishing trips 
but never had summoned the patience or 
skills to catch anything. Just going fishing 
had always been enough of a treat for me. 
It was what people call “quality time” 
these days. 

I remember my father bought me a 
cane pole, completely rigged with hook, 
line and bobber, and a can of red wigglers 
and positioned me on the dock. 

“Be careful and don’t fall in,” he 
cautioned, “and watch out for snakes and 
gators.” 

My father, a tall, slender career 
soldier — although clad in civilian attire 
had thus delivered my “orders” and 
returned through the back door of the 
store after he threaded a worm onto my 
hook. I’m not sure if he was there to 
transact business or to swap fishing 
stories. For some reason, though, he 
wanted me to keep myself occupied while 
he did whatever he was there to do. 

It was within two minutes when a 
horrendous scream — the kind of scream 
that can only come from a frightened 
child — alerted three men that something 


2 ge 
ve 


Michael Wright 
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Starr Cabbage, at age 5, and her first 
catch, a pin fish from Johnson Bayou in 
Panama City. 


was wrong. They scrambled out the back 
of the store, fearing that I was battling a 
huge water moccasin or worse. Some- 
where nearby, dogs barked ferociously, 
upset at the disruption of the quiet 
afternoon. Their vocal protests were loud 
and frightening, like thunder, and made 
the episode even more confusing. 

The three men approached the dock 
and found me desperately struggling to 
regain control of the 8-ounce bream, 
flopping around on the platform’s deck. 
The fish was slippery and determined to 
elude my grasp. It just kept flopping 
around, scaring me with the sound of its 
tail slapping the bare wood, knocking my 
can of worms over and spilling its 
contents. Dogs were still yapping, and I 
was still screaming. 

I can still picture the warm, proud 
smile on my father’s face as he intervened 
with his huge hands and calmer wits. He 
displayed my catch for the other men and 
for me, and for the first time, I actually 
got a look at my very first fish. It was 
official; I had attained the lofty status of a 
real fisherman. There was the proof, 
wiggling at the end of my fishing line. 

I'll bet the sight made all three men 
think back to the days when they landed 
their first fish, as they slapped each other 
on the back and returned to other matters 
inside the store, with me tagging along, 
completely out of breath — but victorious. 
To celebrate, somebody bought me a 
grape soda and nodded at me approvingly 
as I basked in my triumph. 

“Yes sir, that’s a real fisherman, 
you’ve got there,” one of the men said, 
patting me on the head. 

I had a trophy to show my mother 
and my brother when we returned home a 
short time later. Most of all, I looked 
forward to telling my little sister, Marilyn, 
to close her eyes and hold out her hands 
so I could hand her the fish and hear her 


scream and yell “E-E-E-E- 
W-W-W-W-W!” 

“Maybe I can even 
make her throw up by 
chasing her around the 
yard with a handful of 
fish guts when Dad 
cleaned my catch,” I 
fantasized. Little 
boys live for such 
things. 

Of course, 
my father 
intervened again 
to put a stop to 
my shenani- 
gans, which I 
had consid- 
ered a 
birthright 
for any 
young 
boy with 
a little 
sister. 


oughly disgust my sister 
with fish innards, it was a fantastic 
day. 

Thirty years later, | wanted to be 
there when my daughter, Starr, caught her 
first fish. I wanted to offer the stronger 
hands that would rescue her from the 
excitement and confusion she would feel 
when after she landed the beast all by 
herself. 

I was there. 

Armed with an open-faced spinning 
reel and a few pieces of frozen shrimp, 
Starr and I found a spot at the mouth of 
tiny Johnson Bayou, on the fringe of 


Panama City’s 
St. Andrews Bay. 

“We’re going fishing,” my 5-year-old 
daughter was proud to announce to 
anyone who would pause long enough for 
her to share the information when we 
made a couple of stops along the way. 

Silt was quick to cake onto our shoes 
as we made our way through the vegeta- 
tion, down to the water’s edge. It was the 
kind of spot where you can’t stand in one [> 
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place too long, or your feet sink farther 
and farther into the mud, and the mud 
creates a suction that pulls your shoes off 
when you try to move. 

I baited Starr’s hook a couple of 
times as tiny pinfish slipped away with 
our shrimp, but it was a short time before 
one took the hook, and I heard my 
daughter scream that wonderful scream 
that a child can’t repress when she pulls 
her first fish from the water. How fortu- 
nate it was for two joggers who crossed 
the bridge just in time to witness the 
historic event when Starr landed hers. 
They cheered and applauded as the fish 
came sailing out of the water, over Starr’s 
head, and landed a good 10 feet behind 
her. 

It’s truly a show to watch when a 
little girl tries to subdue a flopping 4- 
ounce pinfish, without actually 


touching it. Screams didn’t work very 
well, but I was there and I restored order 
in time to looked down and see a breath- 
less child’s face beaming, and she looked 
up to see the same smile I saw on my 
father’s face that day on the St. Johns 
River. 

“We’ve got him,” I said, holding up 
the catch for all the world to admire, 
especially my wide-eyed daughter and the 
two joggers who had stopped to bear 
witness to the event. 

Driving back home entailed a 
constant babble of details about how the 
fish almost got away and how Starr 
almost got pulled into the water by the 
raging monster on the tip of her fishing 
line. She couldn’t wait to get home and 
lay out every detail of the struggle for her 

mother and anybody else she 
could find to tell all about it. 
It was a little decep- 
tive, but hopefully not 
dishonest, when I ar- 
ranged for that night’s 
supper to consist of 
frozen fish sticks, which 
I presented as the fish 
Starr had caught that 
day. She wanted to 
believe me, so she 


fisherman,” I 
mused. I had 
passed the 
fishing tradition 
on to another 
generation. I 
liked that 
feeling. 
This 
story could 
have ended 
there, but 
there 
came a 


Ashlee Jackson poses with her first fish, a 
bream from Lake Talquin. 
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time last summer when my granddaugh- 
ter, Ashlee, could talk of nothing else 
from the day I mentioned “taking her 
fishing pretty soon.” 

She was barely four years old, and it 
was her turn. 

“Everybody else stay home,” Ashlee 
demanded. This was to be an excursion 
for just the two of us. 

As achild of the ‘90s, Ashlee insisted 
on designer equipment. Specifically, she 
rejected all efforts to convince her a cane 
pole was just right for her. She would use 
her new 24-inch, yellow and blue 
Shakespeare fishing rod and spin-cast reel 
with a picture of a whale on it. 

For the first couple of fishing trips on 
the banks of the Ochlockonee River and 
nearby Lake Talquin near Tallahassee, 
Ashlee demonstrated a technique that was 
unique, but not very productive. She 
repeatedly slapped the surface of the 
water, yelling “Here fishy fishy. Here 
fishy fishy.” 

On the third trip, however, she 
tolerated a little instruction from 
Granddad, and luck smiled upon her. 

The Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission, a couple of 
years ago, constructed a pier on the Joe 
Budd Wildlife Management Area, offering 
a fine fishing spot on Lake Talquin. The 
pier is close to the Ochlockonee River 
channel through the lake, and bream are 
easy to catch there. 

It only took a little while, and then 
once again, I got to hear that scream of an 
excited child, landing her first fish and 
not knowing what to do next as the fish 
flopped around until a stronger, more 
experienced hand brought it under 
control. 

Once again, the adult held up the 
child’s trophy. Once again, the child 
beamed and the adult felt privileged to be 
there when the child earned the status of 
“fisherman.” 

“We’ll make fish sticks out of it 
tonight,” I lied. 

“But not before I show it to Mommy 
and Grand Mommy,” Ashlee said. 

She had her first fishing story to tell. 
Another generation had joined the long 
family line of anglers. 


Henry Cabbage is the FWC public 
information director . 


Great Florida Birding Trail 
Groundbreaking 


Sunday, November 12, 2000 
Sand Point Park, Titusville, FL 


¢ Be a part of the historic event when 
the first section of the Great Florida 
Birding Trail is unveiled! 


e Fun, free food and be among the 
first to follow a trail which reveals 
some of Florida’s best birding secrets. 


¢ Be among the first to get a 
commemorative map guide showing 
the best birdwatching sites in north- 
east Florida. 


Birdwatching: A great way to enjoy, 
conserve and learn more about our 
environment! 


For more information, call (321) 268-5224 
or check http://www. floridabirdingtrail.com 


~~ Nancy Meyer 
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in Port Manatee 


By Al Adams 


, edfish (or red drum) 

PB ave one of the more 
sought-after game 
y ; fish in Florida, 

/ Be prized for their 
tenagpus fight and ability to be sight 
fished. Many consider redfish an excellent 
tasting fish. They may be taken from 
fishing, surf fishing, pier fishing and a 
boat. 

Because of their popularity as both a 
sport and food fish, there was a decline in 
redfish populations in the 1980-90's. The 
Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission (FWC) limits both the 
number and size taken. In addition to 
regulating harvest, the FWC’s Florida 
Marine Research Institute (FMRI) 
administers the Fisheries Stock Enhance- 
ment Program at its Port Manatee facility 
(known as SERF, for Stock Enhancement 
Research Facility), breeding redfish for 
release into Florida’s coastal waters. 


How it works..... 

Brood stock, or mating pairs of 
redfish, are captured in the wild and 
maintained in large indoor tanks to 
produce fertilized eggs. These large fish 
can produce several hundred thousand 
offspring from a single mating. The fish 
are induced to mate in captivity. By 
altering the period of time the lights are 
turned on, simulating daylight periods, 
and changing the water temperature, 
conditions are mimicked that trigger 
breeding. The fertilized eggs are then 
collected and incubated until they hatch. 

The larval fish are then moved to 
outdoor ponds for growout to the desired 
size for stocking. The fingerling fish are 
classified by length as phase 1 (1.25 fe) 
inches), phase 2 (3-4.5 inches) and phase cf 


- 
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3 (6-7 inches). Fish in different phases are 


released in varying conditions and 
locations as part of an on-going experi- 
ment to determine which combination 
will be the most efficient. It is generally 
true that the larger the fish at the time of 
release, with all other variables being 
equal, the greater the chance the fish will 
reach maturity. This research-oriented 
approach separates 
SERF’s efforts from 


and will eventually 
provide the data 
necessary to get the 
most “bang for the 
buck” from the 
program. 


Monitoring 

After the fish 
have reached the 
target phase for 
release, they are 
tagged so that they 
can be identified later 
as hatchery fish. The 
small fish will be 
identified with 
genetic marks so that 
biologists can identify 
them when captured. 
Larger fish are 
implanted with coded 
wire tags that can be 
detected by field 
biologists. Some of 
the largest fish are 
implanted with 
visible tags that have 
a toll-free number so 
that anglers can 
report their catch. 
Other large fish may 
be implanted with 
sonic tags so their 
movements can be 
precisely tracked. 


Blake Shaw holds a 
35 pound redfish 


some other hatcheries, 


Eggs are incubated until they hatch and then moved to 
outdoor ponds. Small fish will be identified with genetic 
marks so that biologists can identify them when captured. 


After the fish are stocked, teams 
conducting both random and directed 
sampling will monitor them. Random 
refers to sampling that does not specifi- 
cally target the hatchery fish but occurs in 
or near the stocking location. Directed 
refers to sampling that specifically targets 
hatchery fish. The information gathered in 
these assessments helps to determine the 
best size and best stocking locations for 
survival. 


PROJECT 


TAMPA BAY 


Project Tampa Bay 

FMRI, in partnership with Mote 
Marine Laboratory, is in the midst of its 
most aggressive redfish stocking effort to 
date, a large-scale enhancement project in 
Tampa Bay. The goal of this project is to 
increase the recreational catch rates in the 
bay and experimentally determine the best 
sizes and locations for stocking in order to 
meet that goal in the most cost-effective 
manner. Approximately 1.7 million 
redfish will be stocked in the first year of 
the three-year project. 

As the fish grow and begin to be 
caught by anglers, biologists will inter- 
view anglers who may have caught a 
hatchery redfish. Tamp Bay fishers should 
begin catching hatchery redfish in the 
Spring of 2001. @ 


Al Adams is an FWC marketing 
manager. 
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en Amber 

Paris,13, went ona 

field trip with 

other home school 

students to the Joe 
Budd Aquatic Education Center she 
expected to, “fish, have lunch, listen to 
somebody talk and go home.” 

Amber’s group was pleasantly 
surprised by a pond-life/microscopic 
program, one of seven offered at Joe 
Budd by the Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission (FWC). The 
students used dip nets to collect aquatic 
organisms from a marsh and then with 
microscopes and stereoscopes identified 
and examined the plants and animals they 
found. 

“We scooped up these weeds,” 
Jonathan Kane, 15, said. “I saw this eel- 
like thing. You could see right through it. 
It was pretty weird.” 

“We took samples of the lake water 
and looked at it under a microscope,” 
Jennifer Duris, 13, said. “I learned that 
there are millions of organisms in the 
water. You swim in a lake and don’t even 
realize that many organisms are out there. 
You can see tons in just a little drop of 
water.” 

“T learned how to research,” Ashley 
Davidson, 13, added. “How to look under 
the microscope and see things, then look 
them up in books to find out what they 
are.” 

Most of the students had come 
expecting just to fish, which they did. The 
crash course in aquatic biology was a 
surprise. 

“Their reactions are typical,” said 
Rae Waddell, Education Coordinator for 
the center. “Kids hear about the fishing 
and think that’s all they are going to do. 
They also participate in activities that 
stress the importance of the entire aquatic 
realm. We show them the life in the pond 
that they can’t see and we teach them how 
their actions affect that life. Fishing is 
their reward for responsible environmen- 
tal stewardship.” 

And what a reward. During the 
morning session, when they fished, their 
rods were constantly bent by channel 
catfish, sunshine bass (a hybrid resulting 
from the offspring of a striped bass and a 
white bass) and an occasional bluegill. 


The Joe Budd 
Aquatic 
Education Center 


Text and photographs by Edward T. Lewis 


aa N 


Jonathan Kane caught 18. His sister, 
Shannon, caught seven. Everyone caught 
fish. 

“Every group that comes on a field 
trip fishes,” Waddell said. “It’s the most 
exciting part of the field trip and also a 
learning experience. For instance, when 
they choose bait they are learning about 
the food chain. A catfish can be caught on 
worms or chicken livers because they are 
bottom feeders, while bass prefer to chase 
their prey and, therefore, will hit an 
artificial lure that mimics a minnow 
moving rapidly through the water.” 
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Samuel Lynch caught a fish during his trip to Joe Budd. 


“I saw this eel-like 
thing. You could see 
right through it. It was 
pretty weird.” 


Mike Spelman manages the pond and 
supervises the fishing. He stays busy 
explaining fish anatomy and helping 
students bait hooks and remove fish. Each 


year, 10,000 catfish and sunshine bass are 
stocked in the pond. 

The Joe Budd Aquatic Education 
Center, west of Tallahassee near Midway, 
started as a pilot project in 1996 with a 
$54,000 dollar grant from the Florida 
Advisory Council on Environmental 
Education. The 15-acre pond was made 
into a specialty fishing area for children. 

The pond was drained. Heavy 
equipment was used to clear trees and 
stumps. Earth from the bottom was re- 
formed into two fishing fingers, each 180 
feet by 8 feet, ideal for fishing by chil- 
dren. A permanent siphon structure was 
installed to allow lowering of the water 
for management purposes. A handicap- 
accessible fishing pier and a small boat 
ramp were built and nature trails were 
developed nearby. Recently, two new 
boardwalks were added. Field trippers used dip nets to collect organisms for an ecology lesson. 

Waddell, a science teacher, was hired 
to develop curriculum and conduct 


education programs. 
“Rae expanded our aquatic education mandated framework school districts use _ ignite the curiosity of visitors. Commu- 


effort to include the classroom,” said to plan curriculum. nity support also helped staff construct a 
Scott Hardin, Chief of the Bureau of Gadsden County residents immedi- pavilion which is used as an open-air 
Freshwater Fisheries Services. “She ately recognized the value of the center. classroom. 

prepared ecology lesson plans for seven Donations of building materials helped Typically, field trips begin with a 
grade levels (grades 4-10), and dovetailed Spelman and Waddell transform an old visit to the cabin and its aquariums filled 
those lessons with the Sunshine State log cabin into a meeting room where with various species of fish, turtles, frogs, 
Standards.” The standards are a state- displays of aquatic wildlife dazzle and snakes and other aquatic wildlife. The 


interactive displays at the center allow for 
hands-on experiences. One popular type is 
the touch box where students put their 
hands in to identify hickory nuts, snake 
rattles, sweet gum balls and other items 
that might be found on the nature trail. A 
section of the center is also devoted to 
wetland displays. 

“The teachers really have mobbed us 
when it comes to scheduling field trips,” 
said Hardin. “Students who come back 
year after year always encounter new 
things. We change our displays and trails 
with the seasons.” 

From August 1999 through July 
2000, 2,850 school students, scouts and 
4-H’ers visited on 105 field trips. Staff 
also provided activities for an additional 
2,520 participants in 12 off-site events, 
and 67 students participated in three 
summer camp sessions which were held 
for the first time this year. 

Groups from throughout the region 
use the center, but Waddell would like to > 


Jennifer Duris (left) and Amber Parrish explore life in pond water during their Joe 
Budd field trip. 
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see schools use it more. She expects that 
to happen in 2003 when the Florida 
Comprehensive Assessment Test (FCAT) 
will begin testing for science achieve- 
ment. School districts will be able to use 
the center for lessons which enhance their 
science instruction and help students 
prepare for the test. 

Other programs offered by the center 
include: Water Testing, where students 
perform measurements and tests on water 
in the pond; Fish Dissection, where 
students dissect and examine the stomach 
contents of various species of fish; 
Wetland Survey, where students hike 
through a wetland and examine native 
plant and animal life; Fish Identification, 
where students learn the characteristics of 
freshwater fish and the adaptations that 
have allowed them to survive in various 
environments; Pond Life, where students 
collect and examine plants and animals 
living in and around Joe Budd Pond; and 
Wetland Scavenger Hunt, where students 


Waddell sends 
lesson plans of 
classroom activities 
to teachers of 
scheduled groups 
to help prepare 
students before- 
hand. 


Joe Budd, in Gadsden County, has become a learning center for area children. 
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search for animals hidden along a trail 
and link each to its place in a food chain. 

Waddell sends lesson plans of 
classroom activities to teachers of 
scheduled groups to help prepare students 
beforehand. 

“We want visitors to use the center 
for a complete approach to aquatic 
education,” she said. “To apply them- 
selves before they get here so their overall 
learning experience is richer.” 

“And then we want them to enjoy the 
fishing,” Spelman added while an osprey 
dove into the sparkling water and flapped 
away triumphantly with a sunshine bass 
missed earlier by the young anglers. 

For more information about programs 
offered at Joe Budd contact Rae Waddell 
at (850) 933-4322. @) 


Edward T. Lewis is a public informa- 
tion specialist for the FWC. 


1999-2000 Hunting Accidents 


The number of hunting accidents in Florida last year dropped to nine, seven fewer than the previous year and 
less than half of what was reported in 1996-1997. The following incidents where a person was injured while 
hunting occurred between July 1, 1999 and June 30, 2000. 


October 12, Palm Beach County, Deer. Victim used a 12 gauge, double-barrel shotgun which had been converted 
to a black powder shotgun. After the hunt, the victim unloaded the gun by discharging it. The right barrel exploded. 
The victim lost three fingers on his left hand and sustained cuts to the face and stomach. 

Never hunt with a firearm that has been altered. 


October 31, Highlands County, Quail: Victim was walking approximately 60-70 yards parallel and to the right of the 
shooter. Shooter shot twice as a quail flew up, striking victim in the face, arms and leg. 
Know the position of other hunters in your group. 


November 14, Polk County, Dove: Hunters were shooting dove in a field. Victim was attending a gathering at a 
residence 160 yards away and was struck by a pellet in the arm. No medical treatment was needed. 
Know the range of your rifle. 


November 14, Marion County, Deer. Walking to his stand at dawn, the victim was struck by buckshot in his lower 
right abdomen. The shooter was never identified. The victim was wearing a blaze orange vest. 
Always assume any noise is a person until you identify game. 


November 20, Marion County, Deer. The shooter and victim were hunting with dogs when a deer jumped and ran 
between the two. The shooter missed the deer, but hit the victim in both arms with buckshot. 
Be aware of what is beyond your target. 


November 24, Hernando County, Deer. While bow hunting, shooter shot at what he thought was a deer. The arrow 
struck the victim in the neck. The wound was fatal. 
Assume any noise is a person until you identify game. 


December 28, St. Johns County, Deer. Shooter and victim were 100 yards apart. When a deer crossed between 
them, the shooter fired a shotgun and hit the victim in his left flank. 
Never fire in the direction of another person. 


December 31, Lake County, Deer. While climbing out of a tree in which he was hunting, a .22 caliber pistol stuck in 


his belt discharged hitting the climber in his leg. 
Always unload your gun before climbing a tree. 


January 16, Osceola County, Squirrel: The victim cocked a .22 pistol but was unable to take a shot. When returning 
the pistol to a holster, the hammer snagged on the holster and the gun discharged. The victim was shot in the right 


thigh. 
Never let the excitement of the hunt overrule safety and common sense. 


RAAAAAAASL 


Number of Accidents by Year Hunting License Sales by Year 


1996-1997 1997-1998 1998-1999 1999-2000: 1996-1997 1997-1998 1998-1999 1999-2000 
21 18 16 9 135,536 109,863 103,559 103,142 


Anyone born after May 31,1975, must pass a state-approved hunting safety course before purchasing a hunting 
license. For registration, contact a regional FWC office, Phone numbers are listed on page 32. 
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Image size approximately 12 x 17 inches 


Everglades (ucet 


Limited Edition Print Offer 


ere is your chance to own this new print entitled Everglades Queen by Pat Tadena — 
a perfect match to her award-winning art contest print, Treetop Lookout (see 
Florida Wildlife’s holiday insert between pages 7 and 8). Printed on quality pH-neu- 
tral heavy paper, this print can be yours for $60. A portion of each sale will benefit the Florida 
Wildlife magazine publishing fund. 


Please send a check or money order of $60 per print to the Wildlife Foundation of Florida, 
Inc. Florida residents must include $4.20 sales tax for each print ordered. Add $4 for shipping 
inside the U.S. Send to Pat Tadena Print, P.O. Box 11010, Tallahassee, FL 32302. Allow 2-4 
weeks for delivery. Multiple prints can be shipped as one order. Please include a daytime 
phone number. 
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FIRST PLACE: WHITE PELICAN by Cindi Bateman, Cape Coral 


Celebrating <F lovida 
Wildlife in “Photography 


Florida Wildlife 2000 Photography Contest: Wild Birds and Animals 


his year’s contest brought forth a record number of award-winning photographs. 

The next 10 pages features 20 photographs judged exceptional in the wild bird 

and wild animal categories. The back cover photo, Maple and Pine Reflection by 
Mark Schroeder, is a preview of our next issue’s award-winning environmental photographs. [> 
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HONORABLE MENTION: 
AMERICAN ALLIGATOR 
by Michael C. Hancock, 
Land O'Lakes 


THIRD PLACE, TIED: 
WHITE IBIS 

by Donald T. Kelly, 
Mays Landing, N.J. 
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SECOND PLACE: OSPREY (see cover) by George Forrest, HONORABLE MENTION: HICKORY HORNED 
Delray Beach DEVIL by Mary H. Keim, Orlando 


THIRD PLACE, TIED: LOGGERHEAD SHRIKE CHICK by R.W. Halterman, West Palm Beach 
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HONORABLE MENTION: MARSH RABBIT by Emi Allen, HONORABLE MENTION: ANOLE 
Jacksonville by Don Mammoser, Littleton, Colorado 
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: 


HONORABLE MENTION. LEAST BITTERN CHICK 
by Arlene Spagna, Greenacres 


HONORABLE MENTION: 
EASTERN TIGER SWALLOWTAIL BUTTERFLY 
by Michael Patterson, Winter Springs 


HONORABE MENTION: 
BARRED OWL 
by Ben Aranas, Jacksonville 
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FIRST PLACE: AMERICAN ALLIGATOR by Judith T. Taylor, Sturbridge, Massachusettes 
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HONORABLE MENTION: 
TRI-COLORED HERON 

(in breeding plummage) 

by Joseph Vogan, Jacksonville 


HONORABLE MENTION: 
YOUNG NIGHT HERONS 
by Patrick Gault, Crestview > 
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HONORABLE MENTION: GREAT BLUE HERON HONORABLE MENTION: SNOWY EGRET by Emi Allen, 
by George E. Forrest, Delray Beach Jacksonville 
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SECOND PLACE: ROUGH GREEN SNAKE by William B. Love, Alva [> 
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AOO), 
Florida Wildlife 
Photography Contest 


The Florida Wildlife 2001 photography contest deadline is 
June 15, 2001. All entries must be submitted as original slides. 
For contest rules and entry form, contact Photo Contest, Florida 
Wildlife, 620 S. Meridian Street, Tallahassee, FL 32399-1600; call 
(850) 488-5563; request a FAX at (850) 488-8974 or check the 
publications Internet site at http://www.state.fl.us/fwe/. @ 


HONORABLE MENTION: 
EMERGING MONARCH BUTTERFLY 
by James L. Wiggins, Palm Beach 


THIRD PLACE: PINE BARRENS TREEFROG by Patrick Gault, Crestview 
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Waterfowl and Coot Hunting Seasons 


you) WoL 


Duck and Coot Season 
November 18 — January 16 


Ducks daily limit is six, possession limit is 12 


The six-duck daily limit may include no more than one black duck, one mottled duck (Florida 
duck), one fulvous whistling-duck, one canvasback, two redheads, two wood ducks, one pintail, 
three scaup, four scoters and four mallards (no more than two of which may be female). Harle- 
quin ducks may not be killed. All other species of duck may be harvested up to the six-duck 
limit. 


Coots daily limit is 15, possession limit is 30 


Restrictions 
In Leon County and on Lake Miccosukee, waterfowl hunting is permitted on Wednesdays, 
Saturdays and Sundays during the open season and on November 23-24, December 25-26, 
January 1-2 and January 15-16. Lake Talquin and the Ochlockonee River are exempt from 
these restrictions. 
Waterfowl hunting along the Gulf of Mexico in Hernando County is limited to Wednesdays, 
Saturdays and Sundays north of Raccoon Point and east of Saddle Key. 


Canada Goose Season 
November 18 — January 26 
Canada geese may be taken in Florida only from the waters of Lake Seminole (Jackson 
County) south of SR 2, north of the Jim Woodruff Dam and east of SR 271. The daily bag limit 
is three, possession limit is six. 


Limited Light Goose Season 
November 18 — January 16 
Snow geese (white and blue phases) and Ross’ geese may be harvested in the area north 
and west of the Suwannee River. The daily bag limit is 15 and there is no possession limit. 
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Hunting Poachers 
on Lake Okeechobee 


Text and photographs by Wildlife Officer Steve Wayne 


t was the opening day of duck 
season on Lake Okeechobee 
and there was no time to 
waste! I quickly showered 
and put on my shirt, pants and 
boots, grabbed a blueberry Pop-Tart, my 
gun and was out the door in 15 minutes! 

I climbed into my green Ramcharger, 
grabbed the microphone and called the 
Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission (FWC) regional office to let 
the duty officer know that I was in 
service. “Wildlife officer 4114 to Lake- 
land, I’m 10-8.” 

The air was filled with excitement as 
I drove to Okeetantee Marina on the north 
end of Lake Okeechobee. Along the way, 
I passed several vehicles towing john- 
boats and airboats filled with palm 


fronds — valuable duck blind material. I 
knew that the Okeechobee duck hunters 
were excited to locate their favorite 
hunting spot and set up their decoys 
before the ducks started coming in. 

By the time I got to the marina my 
partner, Wildlife Officer Jeff Gier, was 
organizing the equipment in the airboat. I 
climbed aboard as Jeff fumbled for the 
ignition. 

“Mornin!” he yelled over the airboat 
engine. I yelled back, “Good Morning!” 
and we were off! 

It took about 30 minutes to reach the 
hydrilla-filled cove we wanted to stake 
out. This particular area of the lake had a 
large concentration of Florida ducks (also 
called mottled ducks), teal and fulvous 
whistling-ducks and seemed like the 
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perfect spot for our mission. 

We hid our boat in the middle of a 
big stand of cattails and waited. The only 
sounds in the darkness were croaking 
bullfrogs, buzzing insects and the distant 
hum of airboats. 

“Boy these bugs sure are bad! Pass 
me some more skeeter dope!” Jeff 
complained. 

We listened to the hum of an airboat 
getting nearer as we discussed our plans 
for a future duck hunt. The noise from the 
airboat gradually drowned out the 
bullfrogs and bugs. 

I shouted out over the roar of the 
approaching airboat, “I hope they don’t 
see us!” 

The airboat stopped and shut down in 
the middle of our cove. We heard the 


sound of duck decoys hitting the water 
and voices laughing in the darkness. Jeff 
and I looked at each other and smiled. 

I whispered, “I think these are our 
boys!” 

We had received complaints for three 
years about two individuals grossly taking 
over their daily bag limit of ducks. Other 
duck hunters were upset when they 
watched the two men blatantly violate the 
game laws. They did not hesitate to report 
the poachers, and it seemed that we had 
finally found their hunting blind. 

When the sky began to lighten with 
the orange glow of the rising sun the 
marsh came alive with wading birds, 
waterfowl and wildlife. We waited and 
watched the hunters from our concealed 
location. 

Three teal came in and buzzed the 
decoys. The men jumped up and dropped 
all three ducks. I documented each duck 
that was killed on a notepad. 

In the next hour we watched the two 
men kill a total of four Florida ducks and 
eight teal. I wrote it all down on my 
notepad. They had quickly exceeded the 
daily bag limit of four ducks per person, 
only one of which may be a Florida duck. 

“I’ve seen enough! Lets put a stop to 
em,” I whispered to Jeff. 

We started the airboat and idled over 
to where they sat. Both men looked very 
surprised and nervous when we pulled 
alongside their airboat. Jeff and I in- 
spected their licenses, shotgun shells and 
gun plugs. We wanted to see if they were 
using the required steel shot and proper 
plug that limits their gun’s capacity to 
only three shells, as is required by law. 

Each man nervously displayed “his 
limit” of four ducks each. We looked 
around the airboat and located the 
remaining ducks hidden in a clump of 
weeds next to their boat and blind. The 
duck poachers acted surprise and stated 
that they didn’t know how the freshly 
killed ducks got there. 

We believed we did and issued each 
man a citation ordering him to appear 
before the judge for violating the daily 
bag limit for ducks. We photographed the 
ducks and seized them as evidence. We 
completed the required paperwork to 
ensure a game violation conviction. The 
two were later convicted and fined. 

Later that afternoon we were back out 


on the water. But this time instead of 
wearing uniforms, we were in camou- 
flage. Instead of carrying citation books, 
we had duck calls and shotguns. 

We found a good looking spot and 
placed two dozen decoys out in a “J” 
pattern and blinded our canoe up in a 
nearby clump of willow trees. It didn’t 
take long for a pair of Florida ducks to 
come in and circle the decoys. 

Jeff grabbed his duck call and did his 
best to imitate the quack and feeding 
chuckle of a Florida duck. It worked! The 
ducks circled two more times and finally 


set their wings to land in the decoys! 

We raised our guns and each shot 
twice, and missed! The ducks rapidly flew 
out of sight, and Jeff and I laughed. 

It would of been nice to bag a couple 
of ducks. But we already had bagged a 
couple of poachers, listened to the 
bullfrogs croak and spent a great day 
together hunting ducks and bad guys ona 
south Florida marsh. 

Seemed like enough reward to us! @) 


Steve Wayne is a wildlife officer 
assigned to Lake County. 


Waterfowl hunting season was not established at press time. Call a regional office 


(page 32) for season dates. 


GAME 


Antlered Deer 


Antlerless Deer (permit) 
Antlerless Deer (season) 


Duck 

Hog 

Turkey 

Quail 

Gray Squirrel 
Rabbit 


DAILY LIMIT 


Violation of daily bag limits is a second degree misdemeanor punish- 
able by a fine of up to $500. To order a hunting license, call 1-888- 
HUNT-FLORIDA (486-8356) 24 hours a day. 
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If, 5 th ” 
hey’re vicious! 
Eloise Cain does not 
like the Chinese Tallow 
Tree. 


“They close out everything else,” 
she continued. 

Hasn’t liked them since she first 
heard about them ten years ago. 

“Chop it down and ten more sprout 
up. Not like a pine tree, cut down a pine 
tree and it’s dead. It won’t sprout from 
the root but the tallow is vicious like 
that.” 

The 87-year-old Panama City 
resident seldom passes up an opportu- 
nity to tell others that the tallow tree 
must be stopped. Dressed in a floppy hat 
and flowered shirt, she sits down under 
a tree in her backyard to talk about why 
she dislikes a popular tree found 
worldwide. 

It’s a prolific plant that begins 
producing seeds at about age three, less 
than half the time of an oak. It grows 
quickly, reaching nine feet within two 
years. Its colors, the leaves turn yellow 
to red in the fall, makes it a popular 
ornamental. It’s at home in salt and 
fresh water. It poisons the soil, prevent- 
ing other plants from taking root. Its 
elaborate root system takes over an area 
quickly, especially freshly dug land. 

“Take where someone has cleaned 
out a ditch, or where a road crew did 
some work and there’s a pile of dirt 
alongside the road,” said Geoffrey 
Cummings, Bay/Gulf County forrester. 

“Go back in six months and you 
will see tallow trees sprouting up 
everywhere. They grow that fast.” Both 
Cummings, a Bay County native, and 
Cain said that 25 years ago neither knew 
what a tallow tree was. Now they see 
them everywhere. 

The tallow arrived in Florida not 
long before Cain’s family. Ben Franklin 
sent seeds from China to a farmer in 
Georgia in the late 1700s. It was thought 


Wildlife Friend: loise Cain 


Text and photograph by James Call 


that the fat in the tree’s seeds could be 


used to make soap. But it didn’t work 
out that way. In America the seeds don’t 
produce enough fat. Instead, the trees 
thrive, leaving little room for native 
plants. The Nature Conservancy 
includes the tallow on the list of the 12 
worst invasive plant species. 

Cain’s family took root in north 
Florida after the Civil War. Her father 
homesteaded the Tyndall Reservation 
and instilled in his children a sense of 
responsibility towards the land. Eloise 
Cain has lived in Bay County all her 
life. 

The tallow was a favorite of 
nurseries because it’s a sturdy plant and 
added color in landscape designs. 
They’re not allowed to be sold in 
Florida anymore, but they’re running 
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loose in the wild. Eloise Cain and 
many environmental groups are 
chasing them. 

“Look over there, there’s 
three of them making a stand,” 
she commented on the way to the 
county forester officer, whom she 
had asked to prepare a packet of 
information for a visitor. This is 
how she does her work, gently 
steering people towards the 
realization that the tallow must be 
stopped. Ask her about her 
childhood and she tells you about 
how her father took turpentine 
from the pine trees on his 150 
acres. Never logged the trees, 
though. Now those pines are 
threatened by the tallow. She was 
a school teacher for nine years 
but especially enjoyed her 25 
years teaching a nature course at 
a summer camp. Many of the 
plants she introduced children too 
are now threaten by the tallow. 
Like a veteran campaigner, Eloise 
Cain stays on message. 

“We have a city commis- 
sioner who has one in his front yard,” 
said Cain. 

“He says he’s not going to give it 
up,” she continued with the look of a 
gardener staring at a plant that is just 
not right. 

Her distaste of an Asian tree with 
triangular leaves and a popcorn-looking 
flower has brought her a reputation. 
Recently a newspaper story about 
her efforts went statewide, she 
received phone calls from as far south 
as Orlando. 

“T know more about this tree than I 
care to,” she said. But she continues on, 
she believes she has an obligation to 
speak out. 

“Our pine trees can’t keep up with 
them, and they’re important. They’re a 
part of our history.” @ 


The West Indian Manatee 
(Trichechus manatus) 
Illustrated by Lizabeth West 


other animal in the world. It has been described as a seal with 

the whiskered face of a walrus, the tail of a beaver and the gray 
hide of an elephant. The manatee’s closest relatives are the elephant and 
the hyrax (a small furry animal that resembles a rodent). The average adult 
is about 10-12 feet long and weighs more than 1,500 pounds. 

Manatees are found in shallow, slow-moving rivers, estuaries, saltwa- 
ter bays, canals and coastal areas. Within the United States, West Indian 
manatees are concentrated in Florida in the winter, but in summer months 
travel as far west as Alabama and as far north as Virginia. Manatees are 
slow-moving animals. It is estimated they can travel up to 20 mph in short 
bursts, but usually swim between 3-5 mph. 


T he West Indian manatee is a unique creature, it looks like no 
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fim will spend seven hours a day eating about 1,500 

a © pounds of plants. Sleeping manatees will surface to breathe fresh air 
and then sink without waking up. At times, manatees hold their breath 
for as long as 20 minutes but when exerting a lot of energy will surface 
for air every 30 seconds. They breathe through nostrils that have 
fleshy “valves” that close when they are underwater. 

Manatees have what are called “marching molars.” Their teeth are 
constantly replaced. They form at the back of the jaw, wear down as 
they move forward, and eventually fall out! Manatees’ brains have a 
higher gray matter to white matter ratio than any other mammal, 
including humans. Since gray matter is the area of the brain where 
thinking occurs, it could be that manatees are smarter than us. 

Manatees nurse their young. Twins are rare. A calf will stay with its 
mother for two years, learning how to survive. Manatees have been 
known to live more than 60 years. 
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CONSERVATION UPDATE 


Compiled by James Call 


NEW WATER RECREATON LAWS 

Effective October 1 were new laws regulating diving and 
operators of personal watercraft. The new rule for divers 
increased the size of a divers-down flag to 20 inches by 24 
inches and required a stiffener to keep the flag unfurled. The 
new requirements for personal watercrafts included a prohibi- 
tion on inflatable personal floatation devices; compliance with 
laws on reckless operation and navigation rules and a require- 
ment that a person renting a personal watercraft must present a 
written statement that he had received instructions on how to 
safely operate the craft. The Florida Fish and Wildlife Conser- 
vation Commission has the authority to set the instructions a 
renter must receive. Also, as of October 1, inflatable personal 
floatation devices are prohibited when waterskiing. 
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EVERGLADES GETS NEW OFFICE 
The Everglades Regional Office in West Palm Beach will 
move into a new office complex during the first week of 
December. The $3.7 million facility features six buildings 
encircled by a covered boardwalk within the Loxhatchee 
Nature Preserve at 8535 Northlake Blvd. The Everglades 
Regional Office serves 10 million people in ten counties. 
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EMPLOYEE OF THE YEAR 

Mary Ann Poole was recognized as the Florida Fish and 
Wildlife Conservation Commission Employee of the Year at 
the commission’s September meeting. Poole has worked in the 
Office of Environmental Services for 10 years. Pictured left to 
right; Bradley J. Hartman, director of OES, Poole, Julie K. 
Morris, chairman of FWC, and Allan L. Egbert, Ph.D., 
executive director. 
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YOUR COMMENTS SOUGHT 
The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service is seeking public 
input on a draft plan for the red-cockaded woodpecker, an 
endangered species. Copies of the plan can be obtained by 
calling (864) 656-2432. All comments must be received by 
November 13. 


POLLUTION ONLINE 
An online mapping program unveiled in September allows 
you to find what pollution problems exist in your neighbor- 
hood. Point your browser to http://www.hud.gov/emaps to 
view a map by zip code illustrating information from the 
Environmental Protection Agency on brownfields, hazardous 
waste, air pollution levels and waste-water discharge. 


Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission 
Regional Offices 


NORTHWEST 

Lt. Colonel Louie Roberson, director 
3911 Highway 2321 

Panama City, 32409 

(850) 265-3678 


NORTHEAST 

Lt. Colonel Julie L. Jones, director 
Route 7 

Box 440 

Lake City, 32055 

(904) 758-0525 


CENTRAL 

Joy Hill, interim director 
1239 S.W. 10th Street 
Ocala, 34474 

(352) 732-1225 


SOUTH 

Lt. Colonel Greg Holder, director 
3900 Drane Field Road 
Lakeland, 33811 

(941) 648-3203 


EVERGLADES 

Mark Robson, director 
8535 Northlake Boulevard 
West Palm Beach, 33412 
(561) 625-5122 


TTD (850) 488-9542 


Wildlife Alert! 


Report wildlife law violators on land and water 
by calling 1-888-404-3922 


CONSERVATION UPDATE 


an, 
Ask The Lieutenant 


Lt; 

I have a migratory bird permit and a permit for Point 
Washington Wildlife Management Area (WMA). Point 
Washington has spots for dog hunting and stand hunting. The 
stand hunting spots are real thick and the dog sides have a lot 
of fields. Can I hunt for dove on the dog hunting spots or is it 
strictly for dog hunting? Also, am I allowed to walk around up 
there, looking for spots to hunt? Several people have said it is 
illegal, that the cops are up there looking for pot farmers. 

—R. 
My Dear R, 

Yes you can dove hunt during the first phase of dove 
season on the Point Washington WMA. You can also scout now 
for deer in the area or later in the fall. But this is important, do 
not attempt to go by or around any “closed” sign or gate. 

Also, do not take any firearms with you now on the WMA. 
—Lt. 
Le; 

I have been fishing the Sand Hills area ponds (Gap, Porter, 
etc.) for a number of years. We have been blown away by the 
drop in the water level in Porter Pond. Could you shed some 
light? Is this something that happens every so often, or is this 
drastic drop in the water level due to the drought this year? The 
fishing there is wonderful and we are always impressed with 
the cleanliness of the water and the surrounding area. Have had 
some great conversations with Mr. Greene, one of your officers 
there. Great guy! Thanks for your help and keep up the good 
work. 

— Mike 
Mike: 

The drought has resulted in the water level dropping at all 
of the Sand Hill ponds. This is part of the natural cycle for 
these lakes, and when normal rainfall patterns return the lake 
levels should rise. Sounds like you're doing the right thing 
taking advantage of fishing opportunities while the water level 
is low. 

— Lt. 
Lie 

I’m new to the area and have noticed there are a lot of 
plants around here that I have no idea what they are. Any 
suggestions as to where to go for information? 

-Z. 
Dear Z., 

Welcome to Florida. Your public library is always a good 
place to start. The people at the reference desk will point you 
in the right direction. A reliable online source for information 
about plant and animal species is http://enutre.com. The site 
contains information about 4,000 plants and animals found in 
North America from Audubon Society guides. Each entry 
includes a description and image. 


NOVEMBER 
3-5 

3-5 

9-12 

I] 

12 


15 
18 
18-19 
18-19 
25 
27-29 


DECEMBER 


CALENDAR 


Project WILD, Ocala 

Families Understanding Nature, West Palm 

Space Coast Birding Festival, Titusville 

Kids Fishing Clinic, St. Petersburg 

Great Florida Birding Trail Groundbreaking, 
Titusville 

Great American Teach-In, St. Petersburg 

Black Bear Workshop, Orlando Science Ctr. 

Boat Show/Fishing Clinic, St. Petersburg 

Ladies, Let’s Go Fishing, St. Petersburg 

Ocean Reef Grunt Rodeo, Key Largo 


Bone Fish Tournament, Islamorada 


Kids Fishing Clinic, Miami 

Family Habitat Hunt, Pelotes Island 

Project Wild Training, Ocala 

Melbourne Harbor Fest, Melbourne 

Everglades Youth Camp Sleep Over, 
West Palm 


For more information contact a regional FWC office 
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Coming in January-February 
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¢ Bogus Tuna 
¢ The Florida Drought, Part Two 


